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The Future of Shorthand 
HIE address of Mr. E. V. 


Murphy at the convention 
of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association last 





year on the “Advancement 
of the Shorthand Profession” was a 
notable contribution to shorthand lit- 
erature. 

It is to be regretted that this ad- 
mirable address is somewhat marred 
by strong partisanship and by rather 
contemptuous references to “stenog- 
raphers” as distinguished from “short- 
hand reporters.” As the reporting pro- 
fession is recruited very largely from 
the ranks of stenographers, any re- 
flections upon the latter by a reporter, 
however distinguished, seem to be in- 
judicious, to say the least. 

The most interesting and thought- 
provoking part of Mr. Murphy’s ad- 
dress is that in which he pleads for 
a universal system of shorthand. The 
substance of what he says on this sub- 
ject is embodied in the following quo- 
tations from his address: 

In 1901, in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Phonographic Magazine, 
I urged that all shorthand writers 
should use their best efforts to secure 
the adoption of a universal system of 
shorthand. * * * Even if the adoption 
of such a uniform system be an “iri- 
descent dream,” anything approaching 
it would tend to the uplifting and ad- 
vancement of our profession. It would 
enable the great body of shorthand 
writers to conduct their correspond- 
ence with each other, with their maga- 
zines and societies, in phonographic 
characters somewhat analogous. to 
those which are used in what is known 
is the “Corresponding Style.” The 
enormous saving of labor from the 
idoption of such a course is certainly 
worthy of attention. When the great 


world outside came to understand the 


ease and facility with which the use 
of shorthand enabled the disciples of 
the art to communicate with each 
other, would it not attract their atten- 
tion to the importance of adopting a 
somewhat similar expedient—thus 
bringing to fruition the fond dream of 
Sir Isaac and of Benn Pitman, of An- 
drews, of Boyle, of Dyer and of their 
revered and honored compeers? 

The hope of establishing the univer- 
sal system of shorthand is a worthy 
aspiration. It is one to which we 
have devoted the best years of our 
life, and we believe that it is nearer 
attainment now than it has been at 
any time since the history of short- 
hand began. 

A universal system of shorthand, or 
one so widely used as to be a common 
medium of communication, would be 
of inestimable advantage to all who 
write. As Mr. Murphy says, it would 
effect an enormous saving of time and 
labor, and we do not believe that in 
this age of high pressure men will 
long continue to tolerate our present 
slow and cumbrous longhand as a 
means of communication. We take 
pleasure in quoting the eloquent pero- 
ration to Mr. Murphy’s address, in 
which he pictures the future of short- 
hand: 

Let us save them [the future genera- 
tions] from a senseless, distracting, 
wasteful, never-ending war of sys- 
tems, so that they may be enabled to 
devote their best facilities to the im- 
provement and perfection of that one 
system which we, I most fondly trust, 
may bequeath them. Then, animated 
by a common purpose, communicating 
in phonographic characters as uniform 
as the maritime signal code of nations, 
speaking, as it were, the same lan- 
guage, building in unison the great 
phonographic temple: they will erect 
walls so high, so strong, so beautiful, 
so chaste, on the firm foundation which 


we shall have constructed, that it will 
be recognized by all men as the fitting 
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symbol of a profession hoary with age, 
splendid in its achievements, rich in its 
history and unsurpassed in the skill, 
the fidelity, the learning, the honor of 
its adherents. With eye of faith and 
heart of hope this is the glorious vis- 
ion I behold. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss Mr. 
Murphy’s advocacy of the old-time Pit- 
manic method as the basis of a univer- 
sal system. That system has now been 
generally supplanted by more modern 
thought in shorthand and is rapidly 
passing away. Even in its best days 
it was not written with any degree of 
uniformity, as there were endless va- 
rieties of Pitmanic shorthand, and the 
promoters of these varieties, in the 
words of Mr. Murphy, carried on “a 
senseless, distracting, wasteful, never- 
ending war” upon each other. Basel 
on an alphabet so utterly unscientific 
that many of the most important let- 
ters are represented by alternative 
signs, supplemented by expedients of 
all kinds, the system lends itself to 
diversified outlines for nearly every 
word, and thus opens the way to in- 
dividual peculiarities of writing which 
place it out of consideration as a sys- 
tem for genera] use. 

In an editorial article in this maga- 
zine in July, 1901, we discussed this 
subject, and as what we then wrote 
fully expresses our views now, we 
quote the article somewhat fully: 

“It is rather singular that shorthand 
writing should be the one thing in 
which there has been no important im- 
provement in the last half-century. 
The current was turned in the wrong 
direction. There are now nearly, if 
not quite, one hundred presentations 
of systems based on the Pitmanic al- 
phabet, and ‘each month some author 
produces one more,’ to quote Mr. Ruth- 
erford’s ‘Song of Light-Line.’ There 
is a limit to the patience of teachers 
and pupils, and manifestly this multi- 
plication of textbooks could not go on 
indefinitely. It is equally obvious that 
a system built upon an alphabet per- 
mitting so many variations of form 
for the same word could not be the 
ultimate system for the representation 
of the language. 

“The future system of brief writing 
for the English language must be a 
radical departure from the old lines. 
It must, in a very real sense, be based 
upon the language, and written with 





those characters which are so natural 
to the hand—the elements of ordinary 
writing; in other words, it must be 
developed naturally and be written 
naturally. The alphabet must be so 
simple and so strong as to preclude 
alternative ways of writing the char- 
acters, to the end that all may write 
alike and read alike. Its superstruc- 
ture, or abbreviating principles, must 
rest securely upon the alphabet—the 
foundation. It must avoid the un- 
natural, geometrical forms of the Pit- 
manic methods, as well as the in- 
fantile simplicity and crudities of Du- 
ploye or the ‘wandering loops and 
lines’ of Gabelsberger and Stolze. In 
its theoretical basis, it must appeal to 
the logical mind, while it must dem- 
onstrate practically its superiority as 
a means of recording rapid speech. It 
must, too, satisfy the artistic eye by 
the ease and beauty of its forms. Such 
a system will attract the support of 
progressive teachers and writers of all 
systems, and eventually become para- 
mount wherever the language is 
spoken. When that time comes—and 
many there are who believe it is at 
hand—a vast correspondence will be 
carried on in the characters of the 
system, and shorthand will be an al- 
most universal accomplishment. Such 
a method will be the highest develop- 
ment of the art of writing in the 
noblest language the world has known. 
As such it will be the pride of all to 
cherish, perfect and perpetuate it.” 





How Reporters Write 


HE student of shorthand 
should bear in mind that all 
expert reporters were neat 
and accurate writers in the 
first place. Sometimes a 
student, after seeing some notes 
written by an expert stenographer or 
reporter which are not distinguished 
by neatness or symmetry, concludes 
that there is no need for him to write 
carefully. He forgets that the expert 
writer whose notes he has seen must 
have acquired an accurate style in the 
beginning or he could not have at- 
tained a high degree of skill. All 
shorthand notes go to pieces more or 
less as regards proportion and style 
under the stress of rapid note-taking, 
and if the stenographer has not ac- 
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quired—while a student—control over 
his hand by much practice in writing 
neat and legible shorthand, the out- 
lines written under pressure will not 
retain any semblance of their original 
appearance. 

After long practice a reporter may 
become indifferent to proportion and 
style because his experience in writ- 
ing all kinds of matter, his general 
knowledge of the subjects reported, 
and his familiarity with the peculiari- 
ties of his own writing, enable him to 
read almost anything after a brief 
study of the context. The young sten- 
ographer or reporter, however, cannot 
judge his capabilities by those of the 
old reporter. 

As a matter of fact, the notes of 
nearly all the reporters we have 
known—and among them were writers 
of almost every system—were remark- 
able for their symmetrical appearance. 
Of course, there are exceptions. Our 
friend, John Ritchie, writes weird and 
fantastic-looking hieroglyphics, and 
can read them without hesitancy, but 
then Ritchie has been writing short- 
hand for over forty years and is a 
genius gifted with an extraordinary 
memory and a mind stored with an- 
cient and modern lore. 

The student should bend all his en- 
ergies towards acquiring exactness in 
writing, but exactness coupled with 
ease and facility of execution. First, 
he should form a perfect mental pic- 
ture of the word or phrase to be writ- 
ten, and then aim to write it quickly 
and easily. He should not leave a 
word or phrase form until he can 
write it with a smooth, continuous 
movement of the pen. Thoroughness 
in this direction will mean rapid ad- 
vancement when he begins to “work 
up speed.” 


Method of Holding a Pen 


N looking over the official 
repoit of the proceedings of 
the International Congress 
of Shorthand Writers, held 
in Cincinnati fourteen years 
ago, we came across the following re- 
marks by Mr. J. G. Cross about the 
action of the hand in writing short- 
hand, which we think will be of in- 
terest to many of our readers: 

“T have no doubt that the reporter 





was correct, who came into my office 
a few years ago in Chicago, and said: 
‘Mr. Cross, if I had been taught to 
make a freer use of the arm in writ- 
ing I should not be here today with 
this paralyzed hand.’ I heard a gen- 
tleman in this body yesterday say 
that he had a paralyzed finger—and 
what was the matter with it? The 
trouble is that he writes with the fin- 
gers altogether. This is a vital mat- 
ter. When you are using the fingers 
constantly the action induces a tight 
grasp. It is almost impossible to use 
the fingers constantly without grasp- 
ing the pen. The rapid work of the 
stenographer is a great effort, produc- 
ing such a strain upon the muscles 
and joints as is in the end likely to 
result in paralysis. The arm and fin- 
ger movement must be combined, to 
divide the action between all the mus- 
cles of the arm, hand and fingers, to 
overcome this difficulty, which arises 
from overuse of a single set of mus- 
cles.” 





Reckless Claims 


We clip the following from the Bulle- 
tin of Cross Eclectic Shorthand: 

After Miss Sinai had studied the 
Cross Eclectic system of shorthand for 
nearly seven months she repeatedly 
wrote three hundred and forty words 
in a minute, always being able to read 
the same back from her notes. 

Now, isn’t that a pretty good record 
for a seven months’ student? With such 
records boldly proclaimed, it is a wonder 
that the Eclectic system hasn’t swept all 
others from the earth. But, on second 
thoughts, perhaps it is just because of 
such preposterous claims that the Cross 
Eclectic is fast fading away. Unfor- 
tunately it is leaving a crop of imitators 
behind it—New Rapid, Byrne and Char- 
tier, among them. 


Speed without accuracy is worthless. 
* * * 
To study at home is good; to study 
at school is better; to do both is best. 
* 7 ok 


Every Saturday we look over the 
card tray containing a record of the 
clubs of subscriptions to this magazine. 
In this way we keep in touch with 
what our friends are doing. Is your 
name on a card? 
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The Optimist Likely to Succeed—cContinued 


( FOR KEY TO THIS PLATE AND PREVIOUS PLATE, SEE PAGE 73 ) 
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Learners’ Department 
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Notes on the Lessons—cContinued 


Seventh Lesson 
you have difficulty in re- 
membering the wordsigns? 
It has probably never oc- 
curred to you that you have 
attempted to learn too many 
This is often the key to all 
the trouble. To master them thor- 
oughly, suppose you study but a 
column at a time, and “learn that lit- 
tle well.” If your doubtful memory of 
an outline suggests several forms to 
your mind, you could write the word 
in full while hesitating to recall the 
wordsign. “It cannot be too often re- 
peated that in shorthand whatever 
needs to be memorized at all needs to 
be so mastered that it may come in- 
stantly to the mind and fingers .when- 
wanted.” 





at once. 


ever 
7“ * + 

Our wordsigns are not arbitrary; 
they are also very few in number, and 
in these two respects, at least, they 
differ from those in other systems of 
shorthand. Many of the forms, being 
abbreviated according to advanced 
rules, are at once suggestive. Never- 
theless, it requires tharough memori- 
zation to recall them correctly at the 
proper time. 

The following plan, to quote the 
words of its author, a veteran writer 
of an old system, “has been tried with 
the dullest of pupils, with those whose 
memories seemed to be an altogether 
unknown quantity, and I have never 
“known it to fail.” Effectual in such 
extreme cases, it should certainly be 
helpful to bright pupils studying a su- 
perior and an easier system of short- 
hand, and one that contains compata- 
tively few wordsigns. 

Take a double sheet of foolscap and 
fold it over into folds, which will give 
you about twelve divisions in all. Copy 
from the textbook, neatly and care- 
fully, the signs you are about to learn. 
Having thus filled the first column, 
close the book and endeavor at once, 
from memory, to transcribe into long- 


hand in column two. The words hav- 
ing only just been copied, this should 
prove no difficult task, but any blanks 
should be filled in from the key and 
underlined, to denote that the signs 
were not remembered. This done, fold 
under column one, so as to leave only 
the longhand words in column two 
visible, and transcribe these into short- 
hand in column three, as nearly as the 
memory will allow. Gaps can now be 
filled in from column one, which, how- 
ever, should not be resorted to until 
the attempt has been made to work 
through the entire list. Then retran- 
scribe the shorthand lines on column 
four. And so on to the end—short- 
hand into longhand and vice-versa. It 
may be guaranteed that by the time the 
shorthand columns have all been filled 
in, in the manner indicated, that par- 
ticular set of words or phrases will 
have been almost thoroughly mastered. 

It is contrary to our general prin- 
ciples to introduce longhand into the 
preparation of the shorthand lesson. 
We might, however, make an exception 
with the wordsigns, and would suggest 
that the columns of longhand be util- 
ized as an exercise in spelling. 

The following wordsigns may be in- 
cluded in the regular list: policy, p-o-l 


(Par. 34); premium, p-r-e-mm; upon, 
p-n. The Writing Exercise is an excel- 
lent drill in simple phrasing. Let 


someone dictate it to you repeatedly. 
When you can write it correctly with- 
out hesitating on any wordsign, prac- 
tice it gradually at higher rates of 
speed. An hour will pass swiftly in 
work of this kind for it will be inter- 
esting as well as profitable. As a final 
test, fill out the exercises in the Pro- 
gressive Exercise book. 





Eighth Lesson 
The eighth lesson may appear very 
simple, but it contains principles 


which have a more direct bearing on 
one’s speed than any other principles 





/ 
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Seventh Lesson Exercise 
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in the textbook. No matter how brief 
the shorthand forms for words might 
be, if phrasing were not employed it 
would be impossible for the shorthand 
writer to ever acquire the necessary 
speed. 

From now on, phrase writing de- 
mands attention as a distinct phase of 
shorthand writing. The most simple 
phrases given in early lessons, such as 
“TI would, of which, it will not, and 
have, at that time,” illustrate all the 
principles involved in general phrase 
writing, which, as explained in this 
lesson, are briefly as follows: 


The words are simple, therefore easy 
to write and to read; the joinings are ~ 
facile and natural, corresponding to 
the grouping or expression of words in 
intelligent speaking; the onward flow- 
ing movement characterizing the writ- 
ing of simple words, is retained in the 
word combinations; the pronoun, prep- 
osition and conjunction are joined to 
the words they precede, and the quali- 
fying word to the word it qualifies 
(Par. 97). : 

With these simple phrases as exam- 
ples, the pupil has obtained an insight 
into general phrase writing, and will 
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Eighth Lesson Exercise 
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naturally adopt good junctions for 
.” himself and in time instinctively avoid 
awkward or unnatural ones. Practical 
, examples have thus afforded him a bet- 
ter preparation for original phrasing 
) than the early introduction of abstract 
rules. 
The ability to write word combina- 
| tions and read them fluently involves 
an accurate knowledge of single words, 
which necessitates a ready application 
of the principles. “From _ half-recol- 
lection comes hesitation, and from 
hesitation comes loss of speed,” there- 
fore the rules, like the simple phrases, 





must always be at one’s finger ends 

There is an added advantage in ju- 
dicious phrase-writing which is too sel- 
dom taken into consideration: it is an 
aid in transcribing or reading as well 
as in writing. The trained eye recog- 
nizes several words in one phrase, and 
while these are being written, the 
mind is grasping the rest of the sen- 
tence, being thereby trained to keep in 
advance of the hand. 


Ninth Lesson 
The insertion of the vowels lends a 
uniformity to the application of the 
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Ninth Lesson Exercise 
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abbreviating principle, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that much depends upon 
the writer’s individual requirements. 
Various methods of abbreviation are 
introduced in the ninth lesson to pre- 
pare the pupil directly for advanced 
dictation. These principles are natur- 
ally more interesting than elementary 
rules. They require even more diligent 
study. Any tendency on the part of 
the pupil to hasten through the re- 
maining lessons, under the impression 
that he will naturally learn to abbre- 
viate without the aid of any principles, 
should be overcome at once. True, the 


abbreviating principle would lose its 
greatest value were it not of individual 
application; nevertheless, there are a 
few rules which must serve as a guide. 

It is only the experienced writer, 
whose speed has been tested through 
rapid, difficult work, who can fully ap- 
preciate the value of Par. 112. As an 
expedient in such work, the dropping 
of terminations is distinctive in its 
value, because the writer may profit- 
ably adapt it to his peculiar require- 
ments no matter what his dictation 
may be. The similarity to longhand 
abbreviation admits of natural, fa- 
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miliar contractions. In writing the 
names of the states, for instance, the 
longhand abbreviations are retained, 
as also in such contractions as Dr., Mr. 


Tenth Lesson 

Par. 126-7: The “pure diphthongs” 
are four in number—U, Ow, Oi, I—and 
were studied first. In these, as in the 
combinations of Pars. 70, 71, 72, all 
the sounds are represented. In other 
vowel combinations, however, such as 
those in Pars. 126-7, for the advanced 
student, it is unnecessary to indicate 
all the sounds. 


Par. 128: Words under this rule 
cannot be misread, as the upward hook 
alone can be implied. A circle vowel 
occurring between K and M would be 
inserted to avoid the angle, and the 
downward hook would be as easily in- 
serted as omitted, there being one 
angle either way. In some words, like 
“benumb,” it is allowable to insert the 
hook because it saves an angle, and 
is more easily executed than the “jog 
in the line.” 

Par. 129 is of very common applica- 
tion. Good examples are—repentant, 
resent, habit, abbots, crop. 
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Eleventh Lesson Exercise 
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Par. 130: In practicing this exer- 
cise compare the length of your strokes 
with those in the manual, and correct 
all defects in size of characters as you 
make successive copies. This kind of 
criticism will gradually perfect your 
shorthand. 

Par. 131, like Par. 70, shows that the 
distinguishing marks, when necessary 
at all, are very important. It would 
be well at this point to review the 
sounds in each group. 

Par. 182: Note that the dot for A 
is on the line, not above it, as for H. 


Par. 133: Good examples are—Stein- 
way, Edelweiss, Quinlan, squire (circle 
on back of first curve), quaint, At- 
wood, quad, tweed, ’twill, Hartwell. 

Par. 134: “Ings” is represented by 
S to the left, for two reasons. This 
form of S would be used in writing 
the syllable in full, and the opposite, 
or “comma SS,” similarly treated, 
would indicate the termination “icity, 
acity, ocity,” Par. 174. The dot is 
placed where most convenient, either 
directly at the end, or to the right 
of it. 


Par. 135: Illustrations—Merrily, 
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Twelfth Lesson Exercise 
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lustily, verily, morally, heavily, gloom- 

: ily. 
Par. 136: It is necessary to call 
particular attention to the distinction 
j between “hundred” and “million,” m 
being placed alongside for “million.” 





Eleventh Lesson 
. An excellent means for familiarizing 
5 oneself with the prefixes is repeated 
; reading practice. After the introduc- 
° tion has been noted, prepare the les- 
; son by first reading the shorthand col- 
umns in the book for at least half an 
hour, so as to insure independent read- 



















ing and impress the correct forms on 
your mind. Then make at least a 
dozen careful copies of all the words 
in the exercise, and spend another half 
hour reading your own notes. When 
you come to an outline that is illegible, 
refer to the book and correct it at once. 
This will help you to eliminate the 
errors in your writing and the en- 
couraging results will repay you for 
the effort. 

The General Exercise gives ample 
practice on the prefixes. Study them 
connectedly. Analyze each word as 
you write it. Thus, common, convince, 
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cognate, counter, show that K is used 
as a prefix to represent four syllables 
—com, con, cog, coun. Do not simply 
copy the outline in the book but study 
its relation to the principles of the les- 
son. Ask yourself why it was so writ- 
ten; what rule it illustrates. This 
fixes the outline in your mind, not 
mechanicaliy, but as an _ illustration 
of a fundamental principle. 

This is the way to learn each lesson 
well. The most simple lessons afford 
original, intelligent study. Hard study 
is encouraging, though it may seem 
tedious at first. One’s knowledge of 
the fundamental principles is strength- 
ened by constantly recalling them; at 
the same time the necessary habit of 
writing words according to rule is cul- 
tivated. The mind is being trained to 
“think out” outlines, which is both ex- 
cellent and essential. Pupils more 
often hesitate in writing new words 
because they cannot immediately ap- 
ply the principle, than because the 
hand is slow in executing the outline 
that is presented to the mind. 

Par. 143: The application of this 
rule is not confined to positive and 
negative words alone. Let us compare 
the kind of words in which the prefix 
is used: employ, enlarge, unjust, im- 
part, invite—page 73—with those in 
which it is not used; immaterial, im- 
mortal, innate, unnerved, inner. 

In the latter, the prefix is followed 
by a vowel. If the prefixial sign were 
used in these words the forms would 
read, material, mortal, nerved, etc. 
The limitation to the use of En and 
In extends to all words where a vowel 
follows the prefix; but the positive and 
negative words necessitated the rule, 
as they are the words which would 
conflict. Other examples are: initial, 
inadequate, inefficient, immortalize, 
enhance, emissary. 

Par. 144: The compound prefixes 
are formed by joining two simple pre- 
fixes, in Par. 141, just as the compound 
words are formed by joining two sim- 
ple wordsigns, Par. 95. The value of 
the prefixes is more readily apparent 
in the compounds, which occur only in 
long words. Notice the length of the 
words in Par. 144. This is the first 
list giving an adequate idea of the 


use of the abbreviating principle in 
long words. The terminations dropped 
in incontestable, 


excommunicate, in- 





explicable, inexcusable, afford brief. 
legible outlines for long words. The 
student can see for himself that these 
forms cannot possibly represent other 
words, and are, therefore, perfectly 
legible. The value of thé principle in 
its application to such long complex 


words—the words that seem hard to 
write—is self-evident. 
Compound prefixes: Inex, unin, 


unim, are compound prefixes; hence 
the omission of the initial vowel. This 
renders the combinations distinctive. 

Irregular compounds: In Par. 144 
both the prefixes forming the com- 
pound are taken from this lesson; in 
Par. 145 only one is obtained from 
this lesson, hence the term “irregular 
compounds.” 


Twelfth Lesson 


Par. 149 contains the general prin- 
ciple governing the formation of the 
disjoined prefixes, and, as stated in 
Par. 150, when this principle is mas- 
tered it is an easy task to memorize 
the prefixes. Compare the word “in- 
sect” written with the prefix, accord- 
ing to Par. 141, with “intersect,” page 
102. The significance of the disjunc- 
tion is apparent: the disjunction indi- 
cates tr, and some vowel. The table 
on page 101 is to be memorized as a 
guide in writing similar words. After 
this table has been learned, the re- 
mainder of the lesson can be -readily 
mastered. As the vowel varies, and 
is generally unaccented, it cannot be 
given a definite sound. 

A common error is the repetition of 
the vowel in writing the remainder of 
the word. The disjunction includes 
the vowel; in “distract,” for instance, 
the prefix ‘“distr-a” includes the A, 
and, therefore, it would be incorrect 
to add this vowel to “Kt.” The pho- 
netic spelling in the second column 
of the textbook will no doubt prevent 
confusion on this point. 

The prefixes for Alter and Ultra are 
derived from the joined prefixes Aj 
and Ul in the preceding lesson. Note 
that the disjoined hooks are turned 
on the side. 

Note.—All of the disjoined prefixes 
should be written above the line. 


“To win: Work and wait—but work 
a great deal more than you wait.” 
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About Our Friends 


Miss Lena R. Schultze, a graduate of 
the Bettinger Institute, Lockport, N. 
Y., is in charge of the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Department of Mansa- 
nutten Academy, Woodstock, Va. 


Mr. D. R. Shurtliff is principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Weber 
Stake Academy, Ogden, Utah. 


Mr. G. C. Savage, formerly of the 
Salem Commercial School, Salem, 
Mass., is now part owner of the Bel- 
lingham Business Institute, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


Mr. J. C. Staley is in charge of the 
Shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 
ment of the Spokane High School, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Miss Charlotte Van Der Veen has 
been re-elected principal of the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Department of 
the Joliet Township High School, Jo- 
liet, Ill. 


Mr. O. E. Robinson is located this 
year with Wilson’s Modern Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 


Gregg Shorthand is taught this year 
in the Norway High School, Norway, 
Mich., the teacher in charge being 
Miss Anna Quirk. 


The Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment of the Compton High School, 
Compton, Cal., is being handled by 
Miss Mertie Davis, formerly of 
Brown’s Business College, Moline, Il. 


Mr. F. C. Onstott is principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Lead- 
ville High School, Leadville, Colo. 


The shorthand work of the Law- 
rence University School of Business is 
handled this year by Miss Delora 
Kirkdorfer. 


Mr. E. H. Miller is teaching short- 
hand and typewriting in the Bradford 
High School, Bradford, Pa. 


" Miss Eva Butler, of Kahoka, Mo., is 
now teaching in the Kewanee Business 
College, Kewanee, III. 


Miss Edith McCormick is the new 
principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Sparta High School, 
Sparta, Wis. 


Miss Frances M. Hardy is in charge 
of the Shorthand and Typewriting 


Department of the Shenandoah Valley 
Business College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Miss Myrta M. Griffith is now prin- 
cipal of the Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing Department of the Beutel Business 
College, Everett, Wash. 


The new principal of the Shorthand 
and Typewriting Department of Vo- 
ries’s Business College, Indianapolis, 
is Mr. A. B. Gooley. 


Mr. J. R. Hadley, formerly of Ma- 
comb, Ill., is in charge of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Iowa In- 
dustrial School for Boys, Eldora, Iowa. 


Mr. W. G. Rosebery, formerly prin- 
cipal of Brown’s Business College, Ot- 
tawa, is now part proprietor of the 
Cambridge Commercial School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Miss Grace M. Boyer, formerly of 
the Tri-State Business College, Cum- 
berland, Md., is teaching shorthand 
and typewriting in the Philadelphia 
Business College. Miss Edith B. Ray, 
of St. Paul, Neb., succeeds Miss Boyer 
as principal of the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Department of the Tri- 
State Business College. 


Miss Bessie McDavitt has joined the 
faculty of the MacCormac Schools, 
Chicago. 


Miss Daisy Monroe, a graduate of 
Yocum’s Business College, Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio, is now principal of the 
Shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 
ment of the Moberly Business College, 
Moberly, Mo. 


Miss Edith Crum, formerly of 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, is 
now in charge of the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Department of Brown’s 
Business College, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mr. Conrad Morris, a graduate of 
Vories’s Business College, Indianapolis, 
is now teaching in the Seattle Com- 
mercial School. 


Mr. C. E. Stretcher, of the Meyers- 
dale Commercial College, Meyersdale, 
Pa., was married to Miss Myle J. Card 
on August 16th. 





If you have changed your address, 
kindly send us a postal card giving 
both old and new address, so that we 
may correct our records. 
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Bits from Experience 


By Cyrus W. Field, Detroit 


Habits of Kindly Greeting 


YOUNG man_= stenographer 

lately related to the writer 
the following incident, which 
occurred during his initial 
month with a large concern: 

“My employer was a surly appear- 
ing man, gruff in his ways, and with a 
heavy load of business upon his shoul- 
ders. The general superintendence of 
the factory was added to his office 
duties, so that he was rushed with 
work from early morning till late at 
night. During the first day or two, 
he seldom noticed me, but I always 
spoke pleasantly to him upon catch- 
ing his eye. Within a week he looked 
for me when he came into the office, 
and had a pleasant ‘Good morning.’ 
I learned later that he had not been 
in the habit of recognizing his stenog- 
rapher at all, except when giving a 
dictation, and then only as a machine. 
I was determined he should recognize 
me, and it soon grew to be a habit 
with him. It made the whole day 
more cheerful for me, and I believe, 
made his own work easier.” 

We all appreciate a jolly, good-na- 
tured greeting in starting off the day 
either at school or in the office; then 
let’s help to establish it as a custom. 


Hitch Your Wagon to a Star 


Young people often feel that cir- 
cumstances hold them down, that if 
they could have more freedom they 
would be more successful. This in- 
cident occurred at a country lake 
where a party of young folks was en- 
joying a vacation. One of the party, 
an ambitious fellow and a thorough 
student, who was just entering upon 
a business career, was engaged in a 
lawyer’s office in a town five miles 
away. Perhaps, just as his party had 
arranged for an outing, he would be 
called back to the office to look up 
references On some case, or take care 
of the correspondence. Onone of these 
occasions a young lady friend, who 
greatly enjoyed his companionship, 
said to him, as she clasped his hand 
at parting, “Why is it, John, you go 
back to that stuffy old office?” For a 
moment he hesitated. His reply, ac- 
companied, as it was, by a deeply 


concerned and slightly reproachful 
look, will never be forgotten: “Mary, 
I am trying to make myself indis- 
pensable.” She had occasion to recall 
those words several times that day, 
and to dread the probable effect of her 
question. 

Girls, be careful. A word spoken in 
jest or petulance may make or mar a 
life. He felt the thrust of his friend 
keenly, but his purpose was fixed and 
nothing could swerve him from his 
course. Within two years he was a 
member of the firm, and his salary had 
increased from $500 to $3,000 a year. 
His position in life was assured. 

If one desires to be successful in this 
world of competition he must make 
himself so useful that his employer 
cannot dispense with his. services. 
Don’t fall out at the bottom of your 
business; climb out at the top. Fill 
your position so full it cannot hold 
you, then someone will see and appre- 
ciate your efforts and will call you 
to come up higher. 


Earn Your Salary 


An employer once said to the 
writer: “When I[ took charge of our 
business I felt that a change was 
necessary in our system of work. 
Among our employes was a young 
man who did not take much interest 
in what he did, and who tried to shirk 
all the work he could. My first inten- 
tion was to dismiss him and replace 
him with someone who would put some 
conscience into his task. Upon inquiry 
I found that he was supporting a wid- 
owed mother, and after learning that 
I had not the heart to turn him away. 
Instead, the plan of work was so 
changed that the salary of our em- 
ployes depended upon the amount of 
work done. It was then with him as 
with the seaman at the pump of the 
leaking ship, work or drown, and he 
worked. 

“Before this change he had actually 
earned $4.95 a week, computed by the 
present system, whereas now he is 
able to earn in some inexplicable way 
$9.85 a week. It had served its pur- 
pose of thoroughly awakening him. 
He is one of our best workers in the 
service of the company, and is now 
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really earning about $2 a week more 
than he was formerly receiving.” 


Applying for a Position 

A call came to our school for a 
young man stenographer. The posi- 
tion was not a difficult one, the em- 
ployer being engaged in a growing 
and very profitable feed and building- 
material business. We had a young 
man in our school who “knew it all,” 
and we were rather anxious to place 
him where he could have the rough 
edges smoothed off. He smoked and 
chewed and swore between times, and 
while of an unsettled, roving disposi- 
tion, and uncouth in many ways, he 
was mentally quick and turned out a 
large quantity of work. He was sent 
to the office, the head of the firm gave 
him a dictation and he went to the 
machine. Looking at it a moment he 
turned to his dictator and said, “Is 
that your typewriter?” “Why, yes,” 
was the reply, “sit down and try it. 
It is an old machine, but I guess it 
does fairly good work.” 

In telling the story the young man 
said: “I sat down to it, and such a 
machine! Why, I wouldn’t operate a 
thing like that if I never got a posi- 
tion. If it were mine I’d kick it out 
the door. One can barely tell the let- 
ters on the keyboard. A rope was tied 
to the carriage to draw it back with, 
and it hadn’t been cleaned for an age. 
I told him I couldn’t use a thing like 
that and asked him why he didn’t get 
a decent machine. He replied that he 
might do so later, but for the present 
his stenographer would have to use 
that. I asked him if he cared if I 
brought the work up to the office to do 
it. He said, ‘No, go ahead,’ so here 
I am.” 

Several times he called for help in 
deciphering his notes, and wondered 
why he could not make them out. 
Finally, after about five hours’ work, 
he took a half dozen letters down to 
the office. This was repeated the sec- 
ond day, and then he was dismissed. 
This kind of service was, most assur- 
edly, unsatisfactory to this employer, 
as it would be to any other. 

The next morning he ’phoned in for 
another young man. “But I want one 
of a different breed,” he said. We sent 
him one whose mind was given to 
study, and who fully expected to win 
his way by hard work. The following 
is his description of what he found: 


“As I stepped into the office the pro- 
prietor eyed me closely and invited me 
to be seated. He told me of his work 
and its prospects, and what kind of a 
helper he wanted. Then he gave me a 
dictation and said, “‘There’s the ma- 
chine; you may transcribe the letters. 
I’d like to send them out tonight.’ I 
thought he emphasized the word,— 
‘tonight.’ I went to the machine. 
Such a sight! It was covered with 
dust. [I tried it, but it would not 
write. The carriage would not move. 
Finding an old cloth and some oil, I 
set to work to put it in shape by giv- 
ing it a thorough cleaning. 

“The carriage was run with a strap, 
and that was broken. [I managed to 
mend it and in about an hour was 
slowly writing out the first letter. The 
second one went better, and by eleven- 
thirty all were finished and laid upon 
his desk. He read them over and 
signed them. Then he began to talk 
in earnest; said he wanted me to work 
for him and I have hired out to be- 
gin tomorrow. He said that if every- 
thing went right, he would buy me a 
new machine soon.” 

This young man worked there faith- 
fully for a month, and one day was 
asked what machine he liked best. 
When he told its name it was forth- 
coming. He worked his way up until 
he was left in charge of the business 
when the proprietor was absent, and 
occasionally he would be away for a 
week at a time. His wages were 
raised three times the first six months. 
The employer was fully satisfied. 
What proved to be the executioner’s 
“rope” to the chances of the one, 
turned out to be the life-line for the 
other by the aid of which he climbed 
to a secure position of trust. At last 
he was tendered a partnership. But 
his ideals had been advancing, and he 
was striving with true manly courage 
to keep pace with them. He was well 
educated and had no hesitation in try- 
ing a position where greater skill. and 
closer attention were required. He has 
been steadily advancing, until today 
he is in the government’s employ and 
is receiving a high salary, the result 
of intelligent, well-directed labor, en- 
thusiastic perseverance, and business 
resourcefulness. 


Girls Seeking Positions 
The applications of many young 
girls are refused consideration because 
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they are too youthful in appearance, 
and by their conversation one would 
judge they had just entered their 
teens. But a short time ago a girl of 
fifteen was seeking her first position. 
Five times in one day she was told 
she was “too young.” There was no 
remedying that defect, except “to live 
grow older,” as she put it. After 
one of these days spent in search of a 
position she came into the office wear- 
ing a long skirt. Before, her dresses 
had been too short; now, she looked 
lixe a big doll in long clothes. She 
soon saw it did not improve her 
chances and so discarded it. Dress is 
not everytning in the eyes of the em- 
ployer searching for capable helpers, 
but it must have consideration. 
Another girl but a year her senior 
appeared indeed womanly. Her dresses 
were neither too long nor too short 
and became her well. . The calm, frank 
expression of her face won confidence 
at once. Her conversation was most 
pleasing, and absolutely free of cant 
and slang. Her first position was as 
a supply for a lady who had been in 
the position just a year. Her work 
was so satisfactory, that upon the re- 
turn of the regular stenographer her 
employer said that if he could be of 
any assistance to her, by way of testi- 
monial or personal reference, he 
should be greatly pleased to aid her, 
for all her work had been exception- 
ally well done. 


Scatter Kind Words 


And now, in closing, a word to em- 
ployers of young men and women 
seeking nobly to win their way to in- 
dependence: This world is so full of 
discord, it is so easy to strike a wrong 
key that instead of producing the 
pleasing harmony we want, we touch a 
discordant key in some timid heart 
and the reverberation shocks the over- 
wrought nerves. If an employe makes 
eccasional errors, be lenient. Encour- 
age, help, explain. Generally, it is 
meant to be all right. If work is well 
done, speak of it. Not flattery, but 
honest praise, is wanted. It will ease 
the work and lessen the worry. 

We don’t always know the burden 
some of our young friends are carry- 
ing. Between being the sustaining 
hand at home for dear old mother and 
little sister, and the “doer of all ills” 
at the office, many a heart has nearly 
broken, and honest, earnest desire to 
help in both directions has suddenly 
been changed to dull apathy. If all 
the words of praise voiced so tenderly 
at the casket had been spoken while 
the warm life-giver yet had the power 
to send blushes to those pale cheeks, 
the roses might have bloomed there 
another decade. A word of good 
cheer, of sympathy, of commendation, 
spoken at the right time and in the 
right spirit, will yield a large per- 
centage of profit. 


High School Contests in Shorthand and Typewriting 


[he annual contests of the Military 
Tract High School Association were 
held in Galesburg on 
May 4, 1906, under 
the auspices of Lom- 
bard College. There 
were students. en- 
tered for the short- 
hand and typewrit- 
ing contest from 
four of the high 
schools in the Asso- 
ciation. The first 
prize was won by Miss Alma Palmgquist 
of the Galesburg High School, who ac- 


Alma Palmquist 


quired Gregg Shorthand and touch 
typewriting under the instruction of the 
talented teacher, 
Miss Nellie C. Col- 
lins, while the sec- 
ond prize was won 
by Miss Myrtle West- 
land of the Kewanee 
High School, who ac- 
quired Gregg Short- 
hand and touch type- 
writing under the in- 
struction of Mr. Leon 
Stavseth. Both teachers and’ students 
will accept our hearty congratulations. 


Myrtle Westland 
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Railroad Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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To the Reader: 


To those who passed me on the high- 
way and gave greeting, and whom | 
shall never meet again; to the possible 
friends who come my way, and whose 
eyes lingered as they fell on mine, may 
they ever be eager with youth and 
strong with fellowship; may they never 
miss a welcome nor want a comrade. 

—Anne Strunsky. 
* x # 


There is a Russian proverb which 
says that misfortune is next door to 
stupidity, and it will generally be 
found that men who are constantly 
lamenting their ill luck are only reap- 
ing the consequences of their own neg- 
lect, mismanagement, improvidence, or 
want of application. 

—Samuel Smiles. 
* oe * 


Rare as an epic song is the man who 
is thorough in what he does. And 
happily so; for in life he subjugates 
us, and he makes us bondsmen to his 
ashes. 





* * * 


A purpose wedded to plans may eas- 
ily suffer shipwreck; but an unfettered 
purpose, that moulds circumstances as 
they rise, masters us, and is terrible. 
Character melts to it, like metal in a 


furnace. —George Meredith. 


1 * * 
If you want to succeed in the world 
you must make your own opportuni- 
ties as you go on. The man who waits 
for some seventh wave to toss him on 
dry land will find that the seventh 
wave is a long time coming. You can 
commit no greater folly than to sit by 
the roadside until some one comes 
along and invites you to ride with him 
to wealth or influence. 
—John B. Gough. 
* * * 
Whatever is popular deserves atten- 
tion. 





—Thackeray. 





The Quotatton Shop 
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The Wisdom of the Wise 


The best way for a man to get out 
of a lowly position is to be conspicu- 
ously effective in it. 

—Dr. John Hall. 


“Slothful students,” said Reynolds, 
“are always talking of the prodigious 
progress they would make if they 
could but have the advantage of being 
taught by some particular master. 
Such are to be told, that after the rudi- 
ments are past very little of our art 
can be taught by others. The most 
skillful master can do little more than 
put into the hands of his scholar the 
end of the clue by which he must can- 
duct himself.” This is a truth which 
is not confined to painting. The whole 
Science of Education, it has been ad- 
mirably said, consists in teaching oth- 
ers to teach themselves. 

* cad ~ 


We find in life exactly what we put 
in it. —Emerson. 
* * 7 
Arguments are to be avoided; they 
are always vulgar and often convinc- 
ing. —Wilde. 
* ~ ca 
Unless a man has trained himself 
for his chance, the chance will only 
make him ridiculous. A great occa- 
sion is worth to a man exactly what 
his antecedents have enabled him to 


make of it. —Wm. Mathews. 
* * 


Men give me credit for genius; but 
all the genius I have lies in this: when 
I have a subject on hand I study it 
profoundly. The effect I make, they 
call the fruit of genius; it is, however, 
the fruit of labor and thought. 

—Alexander Hamilton. 
* cod *” 


It may be proved with much cer- 
tainty, that God intends no man to 
live in this world without working: 
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but it seems no less evident that He 
intends every man to be happy in his 
work. It was written: “In the sweat 
of thy brow,” but it was never writ- 
ten: “In the breaking of thy heart.” 
Ruskin. 
*« 7” *~ 

People are always blaming their cir- 
cumstances for what they are. I don’t 
believe in circumstances. The people 
who get on in this world are the peo- 
ple who get up and look for the cir- 
cumstances they want, if they can’t 
find them, make them. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 
* * * 

The world has faults; glaciers have 
crevasses; mountains have chasms; 
but is not the effect of the whole sub- 
lime? 

—George Meredith, “Rhoda Fleming.” 
oS @ @ 

It isn’t the opportunity you miss 
that works you harm half as much as 
it is the opportunities the other fellow 
grasps ahead of you. 

—W. 
* * 

Tell me how much has been your 
patient toil in obscurity, and I will 
tell you how far you will triumph in 
an emergency. 


D. Nesbit. 


—Wm. Mathews. 
x ” a 
Schools are good and necessary; but 
the man who schools himself learns 
the vital lesson. 
—Lynn R. Meekins. 
* ~ * 
Thought is the property of 
only who can entertain it. 
—Emerson. 


those 


. £ # 


Education would be a divine thing, 
if it did nothing more than help us to 
think and love great thoughts instead 
of little thoughts. 

—Bishop Spalding. 
* 2 * 


It is proof of high culture to say the 

greatest matters in the simplest way. 
—Emerson. 
* * . 

It seems to be nearly impossible to 
be moderate. If we are calm and de- 
liberate enough to be just we are al- 
most sure to be indifferent. 

—A. P. Russell. 


Don’t believe everything hear 
about yourself. 
We want to know what recommends 


men—not who. 


you 


—A. L. Erlanger. 
oe * x 


Fooling some of the people, even 
some of the time, is not nearly so easy 
now as it was when Lincoln gave voice 
to his famous epigram. 

—John A. Howland. 


° * * 


A broad-minded selection of noble 
passages, though it may not be able 
to do all we could wish in a moral 
way, can certainly do much to raise 
men to a high moral, political and so- 
cial plane. I believe that gems of lit- 
erature introduced into our schools, if 
properly taught, will be able to do 
this, partly by their own directive in- 
fluence on the young mind, but par- 
ticularly as being such a draft upon 
the fountain of higher literature as 
shall result in an abiding thirst for 
noble reading. 

—Prof. John B. Peaslee. 


* * * 


Coward’s Castle is that pulpit from 
which a man, surrounded by his 
friends, in the absence of his oppo- 
nents, secure of applause and safe 
from reply, denounces those who differ 
from him. 

—F.. W. Robertson. 
* Oo 

You don’t want a diction gathered 
from the newspapers, caught from the 
air, common and unsuggestive; but 
you want one whose every word is 
full-freighted with suggestion and as- 
sociation, with beauty and power. 

Rufus Choate. 
* * x 


After all it isn’t the way we live nor 
the work we do that matters, but the 
ideal we put into it. 

—Ellen Glasgow. 
* ~ od 

He who does not think well of the 
work he is doing is made impotent by 
that very fact. 

—George Sand. 
* ~*~ * 

Keep well and do good work. 

—Kipling, “The Light That Failed.” 
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Law and Collections 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Typewriting Contests Vindicate Touch Writing 


LTHOUGH the _typewriting 
contests held in New York 
City last November are now 
a part of ancient history, 
yet it seems to me that not 
enough has been made of certain fea- 
tures of the result. Mr. Kimball, one 
of the judges, wrote an account of the 
contest for the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World, in which he said: “A 
peculiar feature is the fact that a 
greater number of words was written 
from direct copying than from dicta- 
tion—this was the case with all the 
operators, and rather upsets my own 
preconceived ideas upon the subject. 
The number of errors on the average 
was something like five per cent from 
blindfold copy, eight per cent from 
direct copy and twelve per cent from 
dictated, sight-seeing copy. Here again 
I am at a loss to understand the mat- 
ter—but so it was, and with contest- 
ants enough to maintain the average 
almost as a rule.” 
From this it will be seen that dic- 
tation direct to the machine does not 


necessarily increase the output of ac- 
curate work. The majority of these 
contestants, especially those who par- 
ticipated in the copying contest, were 
doubtless touch writers to all intents 
and purposes—that is, they possessed 
the ability to keep the machine run- 
ning steadily while writing accurately. 
Of course, those who entered the blind- 
fold contest were necessarily touch op- 
erators, and it was during that test 
that the highest percentage of accu- 
racy was made. When the contestants 
were writing from dictation direct to 
the machine and had no occupation for 
their eyes except to watch the ma- 
chine, if they chose, the percentage of 
error was twelve per cent. In the 
copying contest, when they had to di- 
vide their attention between the ma- 
chine and the copy, the errors were re- 
duced to eight per cent. When blind- 
folded, so that they could see nothing, 
there was but five per cent of error. 
Thus touch typewriting is again vindi- 
cated, both as to speed and accuracy. 
—Business Educator. 





Thanks, Mr. Miner! 





HE Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World for July con- 
tained a full page photo- 
graph of the author of Gregg 
Shorthand, with a very com- 





“* 


plimentary article by the editor, Mr. 


E. N. Miner. We print some extracts 
from the article because we feel sure 
that the recognition of “the wonderfu! 
advancement of Gregg Shorthand” 
from such an unbiased source will be as 
gratifying to our readers as it is to us: 


In the election, at Des Moines, of 
Mr. John Robert Gregg as president, 
the World congratulates the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association on 
its being the first of our three national 
organizations, composed of commercial 
teachers, to elect a publisher of a 
shorthand textbook as its chief execu- 
tive. 

We are glad to know that at least 
one of our national associations has 
so broadened in its ideas of the fitness 
of things as to be able to get away 
from narrow “system” prejudices, and, 
in electing their presiding officer for 
the ensuing year, to forget the partic- 
ular business the man represents and 
to consider only the man himself. * * * 

John Robert Gregg has probably at- 
tended every one of the annual meet- 
ings of our three national associations 
during the past six or eight years. 


intercourse with members he 
has at all times displayed a broad, 
generous spirit, and, while he is one 
of the most successful (and perhaps 
the most aggressive) among the short- 
hand publishers in this country, he has 
always “fought fair’ and has honestly 
earned every step of the wonderful ad- 
vancement made for Gregg Shorthand. 
It is a fact that no other publisher of 
any shorthand textbook, or commer- 
cial school books in general, has made 
the progress, or met with the success 
in introduction, in this country, that 
John R. Gregg has done within the 
past ten years. 

Personally, Mr. Gregg is one of the 
most genial gentlemen we have ever 
met. Of a sunny, happy disposition, 
and with a never-changing determina- 
tion to do as he would be done by, it 
is no wonder that he makes friends 
wherever he goes and that every one 
of his hundreds of business acquaint- 
ances regards him also in the light of 
a personal friend. Generous to a fault 
and honorable in the highest degree, 
no one has ever had personal or busi- 
ness dealings with Mr. Gregg who has 
not learned to respect and to admire 
him. 

We can only wish that every one of 
our American publishers of shorthand 
and commercial textbooks would year- 
ly attend the meetings of our national 
associations, and take as great an in- 
terest in the proceedings, and as active 
a part in the advancement of business 
education, as he does. 


In his 
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Preparation for a Case 


Learn in advance as much as you 
ean about the case you are to report. 
Get the title of the case, name of the 
judge, and the names of the attorneys 
representing the various parties to the 
suit. If you find that the trial relates 
to some technical subject or business, 
it is well to prepare for it by “reading 
up” on the subject and practicing the 
forms for the difficult or technical 


words. 


Proper Names 


Be sure to get the correct spelling 
of all names. If necessary, write the 
name in longhand the first time it oc- 
curs, but thereafter it should be writ- 
ten in shorthand. It is well to prac- 
tice writing names in shorthand. In 
writing the names of witnesses, be sure 
to note whether they are called on be- 
half of plaintiff or defendant by writ- 
ing in shorthand after the name “for 
plaintiff” or “for defendant.” Do not 
write “Mr.” in taking notes, but of 
course supply it when transcribing. 


Repetition 
Very often a witness in answering 
will repeat the question, and when this 
is done indicate the repetition by writ- 
ing the ordinary ditto marks, which 
do not represent anything in short- 
hand. 


Materials 


Always use good materials—note- 
book of the best quality with marginal 
ruling, a good fountain pen, and the 
very best pencils. Mr. A. C. Van Sant 
says: “Every court reporter should 
have two good fountain pens and see 
to it that they are kept well filled and 
properly cleaned and cared for, that 
they may be depended upon. As a 
further precaution he should have sev- 
eral sharpened pencils of good qual- 
ity, so that should the pens fail, he 
may have the pencils to fall back 
upon.” 








Q’s and A’s 
The vertical line down the left-hand 


margin of the notebook distinguishes 
the question from the answer. The 





Suggestions for the Young Court Reporter 


question should begin to the left of 
the vertical line; the answer should 
always be written to the right. It is 
permissible to begin the answer on the 
Same line on which the question ends 
if a well defined space can be left be- 
tween the question and answer. 

If a witness asks a question of coun- 
sel (for instance, when he does not 
understand a question and asks for ex- 
planation), the question should be 
treated as though it were an answer; 
and in the same way a remark by the 
counsel, even if not a question, should 
be treated as though it were, and 
placed before the vertical line. In 
other words, all that the counsel says 
should begin to the left of the mar- 
ginal line, and all that the witness 
says should begin to the right. 


Marking Exhibits 

All exhibits introduced during the 
trial should be marked by the reporter 
in some distinctive way. Various 
methods of marking are used. Some 
reporters mark the exhibits introduced 
by the plaintiff alphabetically and 
those introduced by the defendant 
with numerals: thus, those introduced 
by plaintiff would be marked “Ex. A,” 
“Ex. B,” etc., and those introduced by 
the defendant “Ex. 1,” “Ex. 2,” etc. 





What to Read 


On this subject Mr. W. H. Luzen- 
berg says: 


After a speed of reasonable rapidity 
is acquired (the speed most States re- 
quire is one hundred and fifty words 
per minute) the coming court reporter 
will find that it will be of material 
benefit to him to read several volumes 
of the History of England, and to 
study carefully Greenleaf on Evidence. 

If the stenographer is very anxious 
to report cases for a livelihood he will 
sometimes be called on to report cases 
in the United States Courts, and if he 
will read Kent’s Commentaries on In- 
ternational Law, he will find his work 
much easier. 


Mr. H. W. Thorne gives the follow- 
ing advice in his admirable book, 
“Practical Court Reporting”: 


Read Persons on Contracts, Addison 
on Torts, Bishop’s Criminal Law, Bay- 
lies’ Trial Practice, The Codes of Pro- 
cedure, not omitting some good works 
on evidence. The commentaries of 
that great jurist, Blackstone, may be 
added to this list. But unless the law 
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student intends to fit himself for the 
practice of law, he will save much 
time by omitting the latter. 

Another expert reporter, Mr. W. R. 
Bottome, gives this advice: 


If the reporter is not a lawyer, he 
should give as much time to the study 
of law as possible, and read Black- 
stone, Kent, and other standard 
books. This will not only make him 
understand the legal questions arising 
in the trial of cases, but will make him 
familiar with legal terms and expres- 
sions. It would be well to practice 
pages from law books, the reports of 
trials, and legal papers, such as com- 
plaints, answers, deeds, bonds, mort- 
gages and contracts. If it is known 
beforehand that the subject-matter of 
a trial is to be exceptionally difficult 
or technical, it is a good plan to ob- 
tain and read literature upon that sub- 
ject and practice writing the more dif- 
ficult or unusual words. 


Making Captions 
From a paper read before a short- 
hand teachers’ institute by the well- 
known teacher and reporter, Mr. A. C. 
Van Sant, we quote the following ex- 
planation in regard to typewriting 
headings and indexing: 


The first testimony given by a wit- 
ness is the direct testimony. In writ- 
ing it out on the typewriter, the words 
“Direct Examination” should be writ- 
ten in capitals, in the center of the 
page, and the name of the examining 
attorney and witness should appear as 
shown on the printed charts. 

After the completion of the direct 
testimony, and the witness is excused 
by the attorney for the plaintiff, the 
defense has a right to make a cross- 
examination. When that is reached, 
the words “Cross-Examination” should 
be placed in the center of the sheet, 
and the name of the cross-examining 
attorney should appear. 


After the completion of the cross- 
eXamination the attorney for. the 
plaintiff has a right to a re-direct ex- 
amination of the witness on new 
points that may have been brought 
out at the cross-examination. It some- 
times happens that there will be other 
re-direct and other re-cross examina- 
tions. In such case it is well to 
number the first “Re-direct Examina- 
tion No. 1,” “Re-Cross Examination 
No. 1,” and give a different number to 
each re-cross and re-direct examinzu- 
tion. All objections, rulings and ex- 
ceptions must be carefully noted. 

When the record is completed an in- 
dex should be made giving the title of 
the case, the names of the attorneys 
on each side, and which shows the 
number of the page of the testimony 
of each witness in direct, re-direct, 
cross and re-cross examinations. This 
index enables lawyers, judge, or who- 
ever may be interested, to turn to the 
testimony of any particular witness 


Where to Practice 


On this subject we cannot do better 
than quote the advice given by Mr. W. 
H. Luzenbureg, of New Orleans: 


The only place to learn how to swim 
is in the water, and therefore the best 
place to learn court reporting is by 
practicing in court after the shorthand 
foundation is laid, and if the would- 
be court reporter will procure a letter 
of introduction to the Judge, and ask 
his permission to sit at the Court Re- 
porter’s table, he will generally re- 
ceive permission; but if for good rea- 
son his request is refused he can read- 
ily obtain permission to take a seat in 
the spectators’ seats and take notes. 

Let him secure an introduction to 
the official stenographer and try to do 
all that he can to help him. In time 
he will reap the benefit of his efforts 
and be ready to act as assistant some 
morning when the court reporter is 
too crowded with work to feel like 
doing without his aid. 

(To be continued. ) 


A Letter from a Dear Friend 


I have been improving the time I 
had to spare in making as eloquent 
speeches. as I possi- 

bly could in favor of 

the Gregg Writer. No 

thanks are due me 

for this, for it is with 

me a personal affair. 

The Writer is a valu- 

able aid to me in my 

teaching, and conse- 

quently it must be 

Mrs. Lemon the same for my stu- 
dents. I am sending you with this 
letter a postoffice money order for 


$12.50 in payment for fifty subscrip- 
tions to the magazine. You will find 
my name on the list twice, which 
means that I want two magazines 
sent monthly to my address. One 
of them I keep at school, and the 
other I take to my home. I think I 
am showing my appreciation of it in 
the best way that I can. The 
current number, in connection with 
the plates in former volumes, will fur- 
nish abundant supplementary material 
for our beginning students.—Mrs. A. 
E. H. Lemon, Springfield (Ill.) Busi- 
ness College. 
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Dry Goods Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Words Often Mispronounced 


mo-rale, accent the second. 
moun-tain-ous, accent the first. 
mu-se-um, accent the second. 


na-ive, na-ev, sound i as long e; ac- 


‘ent the second. 
na-tion-ai, nash-un-al. 
neur-al-gia, not nu-ralji. 
no-ta-ble, means worthy of note. 
not-a-ble, means clever, prudent. 


o-bes-i-ty, accent the second, e short. 


of-ten, the ¢ is silent. 
o-le-an-der, accent the third. 
on-er-ous, first o short. 
op-po-nent, accent the second. 
or-chid, or-kid, short i. 
or-deal, accent the first. 
oust, ow as in out, not oost. 
pa-dro-ne, in three syllables. 
pal-mis-try, the a is short; 
the 1. 
par-ent, @ in pansy, not pa-rent. 
par-e-sis, accent the first. 
ped-a-gog-ic, last g is soft, o long. 
ped-a-gog-y, last g is soft, o long. 
ped-a-gogue, both g’s hard, we silent. 
ped-a-gog-ism, both g’s hard. 
per-sist, the s keeps its sound, not 2. 
pre-ce-dence, accent the second. 
pref-er-able, accent the first. 
pre-sen-ti-ment, keep the s sound. 
pre-vent-a-tive; wrong, use prevent- 
ive. 
pris-tine, accent th® first. 


sound 


prot-es-ta-tion, first o short. 

quad-ru-ma-na, accent the second. 

quag-gy, a as in at, not o. 

quash, @ as o in or. 

re-al-ity, in three syllables. 

rec-i-ta-tive, accent the last. 

rec-og-nize, accent the first. 

ref-ra-ga-ble, accent the first. 

rep-er-to-ry, accent the first. 

re-demp-tion, sound the p. 

rhythm, pronounce in one syllable. 

rind, the i is long. 

risk, keep the i sound, not resk. 

root, 00 as in spool. 

ro-mance, accent the second, a is 
short. 

ro-se-o-la, a 
sound. 

ruse, ruz, long w. 

sac-cha-rine, the i is short. 

sa-ga-cious, second a as in fate. 

said, sed, short e, not sade. 

Says, sez, short e, not saze. 

sal-ver, short a, sound the 1. 

sar-Sa-pa-ril-la, not sassaparilla. 

scal-lop, sound a as a short 0, scol- 
lop. 

scared, sound the d, not scairt. 

se-que-la, accent the second. 

sewage, not sewerage. 

shrill, sound the h in all such words. 

since, sound the i, not sens. 

sol-der, solder or sodder. 

—The Teachers’ Institute. 


is short, keep the s 





The Importance of Shorthand 


One of the strongest features of any 
business training school is its short- 
hand course. This is, 
and always will be, 
one of very great in- 
terest to those about 
to take up a business 
career. It is in many 
hundreds of cases, the 
step from dependence 
into independence, 
the means of rising 
from a clerical posi- 
tion to one of respon- 
sibility, the advance- 
ment from stenogra- 
pher to the head of a great concern. 


E. B. Lyons 


No line of office work offers the real 
advantages that stenography does. As 
one man said, pointing to his sten- 
ographer, “There is a young man who 
knows as much about the inside of 
this business as the heads of all the 
departments put together.” Why? 
Because, the affairs of the concern 
had, little by little, been embodied in 
the dictation he had taken. There is 
no more important worker than the 
stenographer of a business house, if 
he is a competent, reliable one.—EZ. B. 
Lyons, Principal Danville Business 
College, in Business Monthly Maga- 
zine. 
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Advice to Small Investors 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Canning Letters, Page 8 


Gentlemen: 

We have your favor of the 7th inst. 
and note same carefully. Concerning 
the Kolby inquiry for water goods, we 
have strongly advised you heretofore 
that we could not possibly fill any 
more orders in this line, and while we 
regret exceedingly to turn away new 
trade, your people should appreciate the 
fact that it is necessary to place their 
orders earlier in the season if they do 
not wish to run the risk of getting left 
on the pack. We have sent you a 
couple of cases of wine and we trust 
that after sampling same your temper 
will be considerably milder and you 
will excuse our annoying you by mis- 
directing your mail. You must make 
plenty of allowances for us, as at this 
season of the year we are generally 
heels over head in packing our orders 
and necessarily neglect some of our 
office matters. 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen: 

Herewith find invoice for car of 
canned goods shipped you yesterday 
against which we have deposited in 
bank 60 days’ draft in the amount of 
$900.00. In explanation of our shipping 
out this car before receiving your in- 
structions, beg to say that we were 
working on a line of this grade of 
goods and found it convenient to take 
out of warehouse a large quantity to 
make up a car for you, and trust that 
it will reach your hands about the time 
your requirements will be - pressing. 
During this season of the year we are 
very busy with our canning depart- 
ment, and have no particular surplus 
of labor to spare for shipping pur- 
poses, so that we thought one car to 
you might come in convenient before 
the rush of shipping begins. 

Very truly yours 


Canning Letters, Page 29 


Gentlemen: 
Please furnish us at once with your 


ideas as to what particular label we 
should put on the water goods ordered 
for G. R. Newton and Westfall, Ferry 
& Company. You know that in your 
territory we use about all of our Sec- 
onds labels, such as Creone, Saratoga 
and Llano, in our Minnesota trade, and 
we do not wish to put these same la- 
bels on our water goods orders. If 
any common label will do, even if it is 
another brand packed by a different 
canner, let us know, as we can pick 
up some outside label that will suit 
the purpose. 
Yours truly, 


Gentlemen: 

Answering your favor of the 16th 
inst., we enclose herewith invoice cov- 
ering the balance due on your 1904 
purchases, and for which in accordance 
with the usual canners’ terms we made 
draft upon you covering the amount 
of same under date of January 31st, 
although the goods were to be billed 


and paid for on January ist, 1904. We 
have ordered a sufficient quantity of 
the old style labels to cover your re- 
quirements, as per letter of September 
8, and will also relabel the balance of 
your stock (now here to your order in 
our warehouse) with the old Myrtle 
label. This will take a little time 
which we trust will not inconvenience 
you, as you do not seem to be in a 
hurry about ordering out your balance, 
and in this connection we wish you 
would give the matter your earnest 
care, and advise us as to what changes 
you may have to suggest in order to 
bring up the Myrtle label to what is 
now considered the modern style, and 
give us all the points you can so that 
we may furnish you with a strictly 
up-to-date label to suit your own no- 
tions. Very truly yours, 


The Best Asset 


Character is above everything else 
the most important factor in achieving 
success. 

The young man should guard it as 
the most precious asset he can possibly 
possess with which to commence, as 
well as to finish, his career. 

Great brains with little character do 
not count for much in the long run 
in competition with moderate brains 
and high character. 

Absolute loyalty to his employer— 
whether it be a corporation or an in- 
dividual—and the constant manifesta- 
tion of a desire to do the best he 
knows how to advance the work or 
interests intrusted to him are essential. 

This is an almost certain road to 
advancement for himself, for corpora- 
tions as well as individual employers 
are generally on the lookout for young 
men of character and fidelity to duty 
in their employ, with a view to their 
promotion. 

A young man should be satisfied to 
fill the niche he occupies until he raises 
himself to a higher one, and not to 
try to appear to fill another than that 
in which he is actually placed. 

No end of men wreck their careers 
by endeavoring to lead a life which 
is a lie. They would wish to be con- 
sidered richer, or more important in 
the world, than they really are, an 
this leads to their downfall. 

A young man should make it a car- 
dinal principle of his life to act and 
be what he is, and not pretend to be 
somebody else, whom he knows very 
well he is not. 

He should be careful in the selec- 
tion of his companionship and friends. 
Men are judged largely by the com- 
pany they keep. The maxim that 
“birds of a feather flock together” is 
as true today as it ever was. 

The young man should not, in the 
outset of his life, make the mistake 
of believing that the mere accumula- 
tion of wealth constitutes success. He 
who bends all of his energies to that 
one end pays the penalty at the close 
of life, even if successful in its ac- 
complishment, of finding himself pos- 
sessed of a mind sordid and narrow, 
with all the finer and lovable qualities 
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of his nature either extinguished, or 

dwarfed to such a degree as to be 
reely visible by his friends. 

. on the other hand, as he journeys 

neg life’s highway he will look 

ut, it will not be difficult for him 

discover many landscapes which 

offer delightful views to contemplate 

esides that of piled-up money bags. 

1ce my advice is that he mix with 

é a fair share of the _ rational 

easures of life, and not wait until 

1e is sans teeth, sans taste, sans smell 

and sans sight, under the delusion that 

is plenty of time to enjoy him- 

ifter he has become old.—Lambert 


Railway Letters 
Dear Sir: 

Your statement of earnings on 
freight, form 96, for August 26, due in 
this office on the 28th, not yet received. 
Please attach and send to me by first 
train with full particulars why you 
failed to forward this report as di- 
rected. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that this report should be for- 
warded daily, and it must reach me 
not later than the second morning after 
the date for which the report is made. 
You will please give this your partic- 
ular attention. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

The agents at the various stations 
west of Moline are to collect miscel- 
laneous switching and freight charges 
and make-remittance direct. The cus- 
tom of making bills to be collected of 
these agents is objectionable and it 
has fina:ly been decided to abolish it, 
but it is very important that I should 
have a third ply of all memorandum 
expense bills issued, so that I may keep 
a check on the matter and see that 
proper remittances are made. This rul- 
ing does not necessitate the issuing of 
tissue conies because this does not 
come under the head of prepaid busi- 
ness. Very truly yours, 

Gentlemen: 

I return herewith your statement of 
ticket account from November, 1897, to 
date. TI find that the reports for the 
Alabama and Vicksburg Division for 
January, April and August, 1898, were 
kept senarately and balance is still 
outstanding. June, 1901, balance has 
been settled since receipt of your state- 
ment This will leave a balance of 
$28.01 due yvour company. We shall be 
pleased to honor draft for this balance 
at any time. 

Awaiting vour further favors, which 
we trust will be forthcoming in due 
time, we remain 

Yours truly, 


Optimist Likely to Succeed 


“T always have been an optimist,” 
said Sir Henry Irving. He would never 
have done a tenth part of his work if 
he had not been, It is the man who 
looks forward to a rich reward that is 
the most energetic — the vision re- 
doubles a man’s powers. 


“I always felt sure that I should be 
what I wanted,” said Sarah Bernhardt. 
“If I aimed at a thing I made sure that 
I should get it.” 

“But what when you did not?” asked 
her friend. 

“Ah! Then I wished for something 
else. I was not made to cry over what 
could not be helped.” 

That appears to me to be the secret 
of successful energy. No doubt the tem- 
perament of some people assists them 
greatly in being optimistic, but op- 
timism can be cultivated to an enor- 
mous extent by careful forgetfulness 
of past failure, and concentrating one’s 
aitention on the hopes of the future. 

One of my friends, who owns one or 
two race horses, was a week or two 
back doomed to a sharp disappoint- 
ment. He had reckoned upon one of 
his favorite horses winning a great 
event. He had looked forward to it 
with the keenest anticipation. I was 
with him when the race was run, and 
his horse was “nowhere.” He looked 
sad for almost five minutes and then 
forgot it all in anticipation as to the 
future. 

“That man,” remarked a lawyer to 
me, “is like a cork in a barrel of water. 
It is no good trying to keep him down.” 

Well, the faculty of rising above 
temporary discomfiture is to be cul- 
tivated. Disraeli used to boast that no 
check of fortune was allowed by him 
to depress him for more than a counle 
of hours. With the exception of his 
wife’s death, his friends could remem- 
ber nothing that did. 

Look ahead, by all manner of means, 
but, again, do not look too far ahead. 

In the late naval engagement  be- 
tween the Russian and Japanese fleets 
a Russian captain is stated to have 
been so intent on scouring the horizon, 
looking for far-off enemies, that he 
never noticed a torpedo boat that was 
close beside him. 

Tt is not much use bothering about 
what you will do in ten years to come 
if vou neglect the present. 

If one’s plans do fail, and if they 
have failed in the past, it is no reason 
why one should despair for the future. 
At the same time one should pass a 
careful eye over them to see how far 
one may have been’ responsible for 
their collapse. As to plans for the 
future. never be discouraged by a bare 
possibility of failure. If you resolve 
only to act upon a plan that excludes 
all possibility of failure, you cannot 
act at all. 


Easy There! 


"Bout the time you gét to thinkin’ that 
you're gittin’ on a bit, 
An’ you jingle of your money as vou 
stroll and strut about, 
Better keep your peepers open, for your 
life ain’t over yet, 
An’ there’s always lots of danger when 
the chest is swellin’ out. 


—Technical World. 
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System 


A single plan put into operation is 
worth a hundred mind’s eye schemes. 

The second greatest mistake in busi- 
ness is negligence. The greatest mis- 
take is carelessness. 

Much said, little done. Discussion is 
valuable only when it works hand in 
hand with accomplishment. 

The thing in hand is the most impor- 
tant now. Tomorrow will take care of 
, eae tasks if today’s are done to- 

ay. 

The grand object of system is to save 
time, because the greatest waste in most 
businesses is the waste of time.—System. 





A substantial club of subscriptions 

is a mark of high degree. 
* * * 

There is a guiding hand back of every 
successful enterprise. That hand is ruled 
by judgment, keen foresight and push 
sufficient to keep the business on the 











move.—The Western Monthly. 
A Goop SCHOOL 


F OR SAL located in a good 


territory in the South, well advertised 
and doing a good business. Must be 
sold atonce. Do not write unless you 
mean business. Address Opportunity, 
care of Gregg Writer. 





Shorthand 


Dictionary 


P» Contains the 
outlines for 
about 7,000 
words. 


Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 

“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”’—G. S. 


McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 




















The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 


made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucibie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

















A TYPICAL TELEGRAM 


Grand Forks, N. Dak., Sept. 21, ’06. 
“Can you recommend male teacher Gregg 
shorthand and typewriting for State Univer- 
sity? Eighty dollars. Nine months. Begin 
next week. W. M. Bryant.” 


Our candidate, Mr. J. E. Boyd, Labette 
County High School, Altamont, Kan., got it. 
Twenty-nine other calls in September. We 
need you. Full information and enrollment free 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E.GAYLORD, Mgr. 35 Ocean St., BEVERLY. MASS. 











ya Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Il. 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires — is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 














+ ornare 
IMPORTANT Please look at your address 
label, and if your subscrip- 
tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 


promptly, giving both old and new address. 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRAGTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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1. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
Il. General Teachers’ Bureau 
Ill. Business Employment Bureau 





; i in any one of all of our three 
Free Registration departments is open to men 


and women competent to fill high-grade teaching business 
and technical positions—providing their records will bear 
investigation. Our Triple Alliance covers the best fields 
and one registration enrolls in all. It costs nothing to 
register and survey the field. Don't delay. Send for our 
registration blanks and say which you want, Teachers’ or 
Sustonss forms, or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do 
the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 
245 Broadway New York 
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THIS CUT IS ACTUAL SIZE OF PEN 


Gregg Pen 


It is aay conceded 
that the pen is the better 
instrument for short- 
hand writing. 


Through the numerous 
inquiries received from 
students, stenographers 
and teachers, we became 
convinced that there was 
a great demand for a 
really good fountain pen 
at a moderate price. 


We have been investi- 
gating, experimenting 
and figuring with a view 
to securing such a pen— 
and we have at last suc- 
ceeded. 


THE GREGG PEN, in 
our judgment, will give 
as much satisfaction as 
any of the largely adver- 
tised pens sold at $2.50 
and $3.00. 


If the pen is not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, we 
wil —— itor promptly 
refund the money. 


This is merely an an- 
nouncement—we do not 
intend to conduct an ex- 
tensive campaign on be- 
half of the GREGG PEN, 
as the margin of profit at 
the low price we have 
named would not justify 
it. But we do believe the 
pen will havea very large 
sale through the recom- 
mendation of those who 
use it. If you purchase 
the pen and find it satis- 
factory, we ask that you 
bring it to the attention 
of your friends. 


Each pen is sent in a neat 
box with filler and direc- 
tions. 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Chicago 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 














The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60) -00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
) in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 
Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 + 4 ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington 


The Williams Manufacturing roan Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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Are amine of wealth for the English teacher. They give him anew and broad understanding of 
the language; they give just that information beyond the text that enables the teacher to appear 
before the class broad, thorough and well-rounded in the subject; they supply material for the 
teacher to spend an occasional period on broad principles of interest, and so help to take away the 
monotony of rules, parsing and tiresome detail drill. They are written by an acknowledged master 
in the use of his own subject, and are as entertaining as a novel. 

These Studies have been running from month to month for a year. Some of the past numbers 
ean be secured, but back numbers are fast going. The Studies will continue during the coming 
school year, for nothing else of the kind has ever appeared so rich in material, so ably presented, 
so entertainingly written, and so popular with those who are reading them. 

Found only in the Professional American Penman. Nowhere else. $1.00 a year in advance. 
An extra number if you mention the Gregg Writer. 

Also for your one dollar you will receive all the other fine things secured for teachers of every 
branch in a commercial school. Among them are: 

Wayside Snap Shots—delightful travel-letters by Perambulus. 

Higher Accounting—by R. J. Bennett, A treat for principals. 


Rapid Calculations—by P. H. 


Some sensible, practical short methods. 


Editorials—talks to students, encouraging thoroughness and two courses. 


Convention Reports—the best to be had. 
Penmanship—of all kinds in abundance. 


Can you afford to miss the English Studies and all this? Can you afford to wait, even? 


The American Penman 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 











THE COST OF 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


BY JOHN P. ALTGELD 


“Reveals a strong man at his mental best.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Dealing fearlessly with recent social, busi- 
ness and political developments, the late 
Governor of Illincis warns those who enter 
into the spirit of modern business speculation 
and political corruption that there is a moral 
law which will exact swift and fearful retribu- 
tion from those who transgress it. 

At this time, when multitudes are intent on 
getting something for nothing, these words of 
a statesman and a philosopher should not pass 
unheeded. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top 
Price, $1.00 postpaid 





The Hammersmark Publishing Co. 
Thomas Church Building 
CHICAGO 











Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 

day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 

be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be worth adollar to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 

dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 

dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 

THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Contains 


THE ART OF Conteine 


WRITING and SPEAKING plete home 
study cour- 
The ENGLISH sesin Eng- 
LANGUAGE = 3a" 
Study, 
Grammar, Composition, etc.) hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for 615 to $25 for each course, 4 
vols. in a box, $2, returnable and money refund- 
ed. 40,000 volumes used last year in such busi- 
ness houses as those of Marshal! Field & Co., 
Lyon & Healy, etc., etc. Send for circular of 
private instruction service. 


“THE STENOGRAPHER"’ 
Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The “LITTLE SHAVER” 
T h e C ana d lan 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 


PENCIL SHARPENER from cover to cover. 


The dest device ever invented for the pur- S ubseri be Now 


pose. Extremely simple in construction. 
Perfect in operation. No littering of desk . 
or floor, or soiling the + You — ~d Advertisers should note 
it in your school and office. ests on ru ss 
ber cushions and does not mar the desk. that this is a first-class 
$1.00 brings it, postpaid, to you. Your sat : a 
money back if not satisfactory. Write for advertising medium oc 
it today. cupying a field all its own 


The Little Shaver Company, 
520 Fifth Avenue - PEORIA, ILL. 

















| NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold'to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest every JoURNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be had at any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 


Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in “*Ames’ Copy Slips.” 








Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- 
able copy-slipe (4% x 8 inches), devoted to Writ- 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- 
ful Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of 
copies of this work have been sold. 


Regular Price, per set - 
Our Sacrifice Price. .....-. is 





Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover 
Devoted to the entire range of the penman's art 
—Writing, Flourishing, Lettering, etc. Many 
standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 

Regular Price............- meena $ .75 
Our Sacrifice Price......,. 20 


PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 229 B’way, N. Y. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
cposiatiote and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

_The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business col 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 
cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
enamel with gold lettering 
and gold border. Sent post- 
paid, 30cents. State whether 
pin or button desired. 


Gregg Publishing Ph s6s Chicago 
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Now READY 


Designed for Speed! 
Built to last! 


Sold Under the Positive Guarantee of being 
as Good as Money and Skill can Produce 





Model No. 8 Model No. 9 
Has 38 keys producing 76 characters Has 43 keys producing 86 characters 


Handsome Catalogue for the asking 





Experienced typewriter men wanted—Salesmen who have good jobs now— 
the kind that are satisfied where they are—can learn something 
to their advantage by communicating with— 


The Arithmograph Company 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Majestic Building, Chicago 


Sales Agencies Throughout the World 
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The Smith Premier 


Employment 
epartment 








extends a hand to help the Smith 
Premier operator who is in search of 








employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 
Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and. all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 
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The New 


*Remtico” 


TYPE CLEANER 


affords a new and 
improved method of 
cleaning the type of 
a Remington Type- 
writer. 





It Is 


Swift and 
Thorough. 


as the fingers can touch the keys and it cleans them in 

the only safe and sure way—by the brush striking vertical- 
ly on each type. No soiling the fingers on either type or ribbon. 
The hands of the operator do not leave the keyboard. 


a: «REMTICO ”’ Type Cleaner cleans the type as swiftly 


The ‘‘Remtico’”’ Type Cleaner is simple in construction and 
may be adjusted to the Remington Typewriter in a moment. 
Once adjusted it need never be removed. When needed it is 
always ready; when not needed it is always out of the way. 


PRICE $2.50. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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